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Bulletin of the metropolitan museum of art 



FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

A T the head of the main stairway 
/\ of the Museum stands a beautiful 
r~\ bronze statue of a boy about 
J. \ twelve years old. We think he 
was a prince who lived in Rome a 
little before the time of Christ. Perhaps 
you would enjoy seeing this statue more if 
you knew something about the life of a 
Roman boy twenty centuries ago. So I 
have written for you the imaginary ac- 
count of three days in the boyhood of a 
Roman prince who really lived and whom 
this statue may possibly represent. He 
was named Germanicus. You will read of 
him in history; for he belonged to the ruling 
family and was later a successful general. 

After you have looked long enough at the 
statue to feel acquainted with this interest- 
ing Roman boy, should you not like to 
search for some other things in the Museum? 
Suppose you go to the Gold Room on the 
same floor — ask where it is — and hunt for a 
bulla such as Germanicus wore as a charm 
around his neck during his boyhood. The 
label reads: Bulla (Pendant), Etruscan, V 
or VI Century B.C. If you examine some 
of the other objects in the same case, I am 
sure you will say that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans knew how to make beautiful jewelry: 
necklaces, earrings, pins, and rings. 

On the floor below, you can find in the 
Bronze Room a wonderful big chariot that 
will suggest the form of the chariots used in 
the triumphal procession of Tiberius and 
the chariot race that Germanicus saw, 
though they were probably not so heavy as 
this one and they were drawn by four 
horses abreast, rather than two, as here. 
The label for this chariot reads: Etruscan 
Chariot (Biga), VI Century B. C. If your 
eyes are very sharp, you can also see in this 
room, in a wall case, some styles, as they are 
labeled, like the stylus Germanicus used on 
his first day at school to write on his wax- 
covered tablet. The flat end was his 
eraser. 

In the Room of Recent Accessions near 
the main hall on Fifth Avenue is a vase, 
called a krater or mixing bowl, that shows 
excellently such a sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle as Tiberius carried in his triumph. 



These are only a few out of many things 
that you might find in the Museum to illus- 
trate the life of a Roman boy twenty cen- 
turies ago. 

THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A 
ROMAN PRINCE 

Germanicus' First Day at School 

IT is very early in the morning. The 
sun has not yet risen above the eastern 
horizon, but Germanicus has been up 
for an hour. He has been dressed with 
unusual care in a long, flowing toga of spot- 
less white with a purple stripe around the 
edge, and has eaten his breakfast of bread 
and cheese and ripe olives. Now he stands 
at the door bidding good-bye to his mother; 
for this is to be his first day at school. He is 
six years old. Themis, one of the slaves in 
the household, is ready, lantern in hand, to 
accompany him through the dark, narrow 
streets of Rome to the school, where he 
should be just as the sun appears. He looks 
longingly back at his toys: his checkers, the 
nuts with which he plays, his favorite hobby 
horse, his top and hoop and swing. He re- 
members the good times he has often had at 
his mother's side, listening to stories of 
Romulus and Remus, Cincinnatus, or 
Scipio Africanus, or of his own father Dru- 
sus, now fighting for Rome far in the Ger- 
man forests. Themis also, who is a Greek 
though a slave, has taught him a few Greek 
words. Indeed, he would be quite content 
to stay at home, but then he could never 
become a well-educated man like his father. 
It is not a happy day for Germanicus. 
He clings to Themis as they thread the 
narrow streets. When he reaches the 
schoolroom, the master, seated at a desk at 
the front of the room, looks to him very 
cross and forbidding, and behind the master 
hangs a great stick to punish lazy boys. 
Germanicus feels very small and insignifi- 
cant as he sits on his bench in front. He 
tries hard to form the letters well on his 
wax-covered wooden tablet with the sharp- 
pointed stylus, but very frequently he has 
to smooth out the soft wax on which he has 
made mistakes and to try again. Worse 
yet are his first examples in long Roman 



